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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



January, 



the British people should come to an understanding with 
Egypt and with Europe, perform a great and obvious 
duty, and redeem the national reputation from the slur 
that has been cast upon it? More than once it has been 
shown in these columns that this is not an Anglo-French 
but a European question. Its non-solution has caused 
much evil, and will cause greater still, if not satisfac- 
torily and honestly settled. It is the duty of Europe at 
large to safe-guard the rights and interests of Egypt ; its 
neutrality and independence being guaranteed by the 
Powers ; and due provision being made for the inviola- 
bility of the Suez Canal. In view of the great issues de- 
pending on some such equitable solution, affecting the 
honor of England, the welfare of Egypt, and the peace 
of Europe, it seems very desirable that special steps 
should at once be taken to educate and organize public 
opinion on that behalf. Noblesse oblige! — The London 
Echo. 

THE VENEZUELAN SETTLEMENT. 

BY PROP. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 
of Yale University. 

*********** 

If we compare the adjustment which has been, or 
rather, promises to be adopted (for Venezuelan action 
has not yet been taken) , with that which the the Presi- 
dent recommended a year ago, we shall find, however, 
an essential difference between the two. Let us recall 
the latter for a moment. The United States had sug- 
gested arbitration to Great Britain ; but the latter had 
declined it, not. it is true, in toto, but as applicable to the 
entire region in dispute. The obstacle was that lands 
which had been long in the possession of British subjects 
might thus suffer a change of jurisdiction which their 
owners would find intolerable. 

Thereupon, on December 17th, President Cleveland 
announced an ultimatum. Regretting the refusal of the 
British Government to arbitrate, "upon grounds which, 
in the circumstances, seem to be far from satisfactory," 
he proposed a United States Commission to determine 
the boundary line. After this should have been laid 
down, he advised that any claim of Great Britain to terri- 
tory on the Venezuelan side of it, should be resisted by 
the United States by every means in its power. No 
sooner said than done. Congress as one man voted all 
that the President had proposed, and the Commission 
was duly appointed. It was excellent in its make-up, 
and tactful and conservative in its actions. And may we 
not find the principal proof of this in trie fact that it has 
never made a report? For it became sufficiently clear 
before long that the Commission was a white elephant on 
the hands of the Administration. Had our Government 
taken a single step toward carrying out its program of 
forcing its own line down the throat of the Brilish lion, it 
wouldliave caused a great commercial panic, would have 
drained the Treasury of its gold, and would have brought 
about national bankruptcy or sunk us again to a paper 
basis. One cannot but suspect that Mr. Cleveland was 
very far from appreciating the full import and conse- 
quences of his December Message. As soon as he saw 
the construction which was everywhere put upon it, as 
soon as he saw the financial results which followed it, he 
became very much less aggressive and very much better 
informed. He is a man of sound common sense; he is 
incapable of making the same mistake twice. If this esti- 



mate be correct, it is a key to the dilemma which con- 
fronted him. To back down was impossible ; to go for- 
ward was disastrous ; and the Administration realized 
the situation. 

Nor was the British Government without its difficulties. 
Somewhat isolated in European politics — with France 
estranged on account of Egypt ; with Germany out of 
sympathy through incompatibility of temper ; with Rus- 
sian antagonism always possible because of the irrepress- 
ible conflict of national interests ; with all Europe sitting 
on the Turkish powder mine, afraid to stir lest an Arme- 
nian spark should ignite it — Great Britain, amazed and 
grieved rather than angry at our serious attitude, was by 
no means inclined to add to her burdens by war with the 
United States and, especially, by war over a trifle. 

Thus everything made for peace and a settlement, and 
the settlement appears to have come ; but it is not on the 
lines of last year's message. It recognizes the justice of 
the English contention in behalf of their long-established 
settlers by exempting all such who can prove fifty years 
holding under the British flag from the operation of the 
arbitration. To the international lawyer this provision 
is peculiarly interesting. Prescription is a recognized 
source of title in the law of nations ; but with this seri- 
ous defect, that there is no rule or authority to determine 
the length of time necessary to constitute prescriptive 
possession. In this particular case, however, by treaty 
agreement, this length of time is determined to be fifty 
years. 

It may be worth noticing, also, that this is one more 
instance of special arbitration, which has been brought 
about by special agreement as to the conditions under 
which it is to be carried on. It was by the exemption of 
the fifty-year settlers, an exemption which a permanent 
court without permission or precedent could hardly have 
made, that an agreement was made possible. 

If we are to regard the Venezuelan settlement as a 
" triumph of diplomacy," as it has been called, in the 
light of the foregoing, it is a little puzzling to say which 
diplomacy has triumphed. Is it ours which insisted upon 
arbitration and has got it, or is it the British, which re- 
fused arbitration unless the older settlements were ex- 
empted from it, and has accomplished that. Compared 
with the fact of peaceful settlement this question is of 
small importance, and peaceful settlement the action of 
the United States has undoubtedly helped to bring 
about. 

Satisfactory as this main fact is, there is yet some- 
thing curious and anomalous in the whole matter. 

Here was a boundary controversy between a South 
American and a European State. We are told that its 
settlement through the action of the United States is 
" important to our peace and safety, essential to the in- 
tegrity of our free institutions and to the tranquil main- 
tenance of our distinctive form of government." To 
warrant such language as this it is necessary to believe 
that there was unjust encroachment on the part of Great 
Britain ; that this might be followed by further encroach- 
ment and eventual control or absorption of the countries 
northward until the Isthmus was reached ; that with ac- 
celerating speed the Central American republics might 
go down before the lion's paw like a child's clatterfence, 
with possession of the Interoceanic Canal, control of the 
Antilles, dominion over the vast Oriental trade of the 
future, and the downfall of our Republic as the results. 
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To imagine all this is not easy ; yet some such dangers 
must lurk in British influences in South America, for 
otherwise how can one account for the action which our 
Government has taken? 

Setting aside Venezuela as a genuine principal in the 
controversy, the United States has taken its place. It is 
our Government which has threatened war, has procured 
arbitration and arranged its terms, not that of Venezuela. 
What has become of the original party to the suit? 
Where does the United States find its mandate to act as 
guardian? What are the ultimate consequences likely to 
be? One cannot help putting one's self such questions as 
these. For such action by one state in behalf of an- 
other implies control, and control implies responsibility. 
We would discover the interest which governs our policy 
and the right which warrants our action. 

This right is not derived from any treaty. We have 
had two treaties of amity and commerce with Venezuela, 
but both have been terminated by her, so that at present 
we have no treaty basis to govern the relations of the two 
countries. Nor is there anything in the geographical 
position of Venezuela which can explain any special in- 
terest in her affairs. It is a fair inference then that we 
have a similar duty, a similar interest and an equal right, 
in view of any similar dispute between a South American 
or still more a Central American state and a European 
power. Now whenever the United States stands thus as 
a guardian — sentinel is the word used in the Venezuelan 
Congress — to arrange its ward's disputes, this action will 
be regarded from a double point of view. The baffled 
European power will say that it implies a responsibility 
which we cannot shirk when the tables are turned and it 
is the injured party. If we cannot collect a bill by force 
as at Corinto, it will insist upon its payment through 
the State Department at Washington. 

How can we claim enough control and responsibility 
to suit our hand at one time, and avoid too much at an- 
other? This will be a delicate diplomatic problem. 

On the other hand, the American States though willing 
enough to accept our aid in extremities, must inevitably 
ask what reward we expect and what the limits of our 
right of interference are. As sovereign bodies they can- 
not surrender their initiative nor their responsibility in 
foreign relations. How will Chile and Brazil, Mexico 
and the Argentine regard our pretensions ? They may not 
believe in national altruism. 

We must expect these complications with both parties 
to every controversy, the one refusing to let us limit our 
responsibility as we may wish, the other fearing lest we 
gain too much power for its good. Too much responsi- 
bility and too little power ; it is the problem which has 
puzzled the National Government when it admitted its 
responsibility for the conduct of an individual state like 
Louisiana, yet confessed its inability to control it. 

The ultimate consequences of this new declaration of 
policy are likely to be far-reaching. One will be, perhaps 
we may say, has already been, to infuse the element of 
foreign complication into our domestic politics. We 
shall be no longer free to work out, untrammeled, the 
problems of Democratic Government. We have now on 
our hands serious questions of tariff and finance, of mu- 
nicipal reform, of honest, orderly and wise development. 
But henceforth, with foreign complications always possi- 
ble, these questions can no longer be viewed with a single 
eye. The cost of a wilitary and naval establishment and 



of coast defence, commensurate with our pretensions, 
must affect them all. 

And again, if we stand in the way of European Powers, 
wound their susceptibilities, interfere with their interna- 
tional liberty of action, their resentment may take the 
form of restrictions upon our exports of oil and pork and 
cattle and grain. This kind of reprisals has already 
proved troublesome, and the tendency is a growing one. 

Then, also, if both parlies should accept our right of 
intervention, the minor republics would tend to lose their 
sense of responsibility, and by their lack of it and the 
instability of their Governments, overburden us with the 
cares of headship. For headship it is, the headship of 
the American continent, that we are gradually assuming 
under the guise of an enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Nothing new can be said about this Doctrine ; its 
history and its theory have been related ad nauseam. 
But there is a simple reflection which should not be lost 
sight of, and that is this. No declaration of its policy, 
i. e., of its intention and desires and belief, by a state, 
can possibly give it any rights over other states which it 
did not otherwise possess. If we are justified in enforc- 
ing the policy of President Monroe, it is only because 
that policy is in accord with the principles of Interna- 
tional Law. On the other hand, when our policy is in 
violation of those principles, no claim on our part can 
legalize it. The Monroe Doctrine, as it is used and con- 
strued to-day, has become a mist before our eyes, hiding 
the real facts. Let us sweep it away and go back to 
fundamental principles. If anything takes place which 
really threatens our interests and our stability, we may 
intervene in self-defence. Intervention thus becomes a 
right but not necessarily advantageous. It may be lawful 
to do a thing, yet bad policy to do it. Thus in Venezuela 
our right to step in aud defend her integrity if attacked 
is one thing ; the policy of doing so, in view of various 
consequences which might follow, is quite another. We 
* have inclined overmuch to argue that if the original Monroe 
Docrtine was lawful and right, any expansion of it would 
also be right if similarly labeled. And we have jumped 
at the conclusion that if we have the right of interven- 
tion, it is a duty also. — The Independent. 



THE COMING OF PEACE. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRDEBLOOD, LL.D. 

A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 
Reprinted from the Christian Register of December 26, 1896. 

Kant's famous essay on "Eternal Peace" was, in name 
at least, suggested by a satirical picture of a graveyard 
painted on the coat of arms of a Dutch innkeeper, 
and bearing the legend "To Eternal Peace." This droll 
combination of ideas in a cheap picture suggested a noble 
line of thought to the mind of the great philosopher, and 
so the grand essay came into existence one hundred years 
ago. It does not at first sight look as if the graveyard 
of international hatreds were as yet at all crowded, or 
were likely soon to be. Was Kant right? Or are hate 
and war to be eternal ? 

What was the state of things when the Christmas song 
of peace and goodwill was first sung? If one of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, or one of the wise men from the 
East, had been asked what the angels meant by saying, 
"On earth peace, goodwill toward men," bis brain would 



